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THE BERNE CONGRESS 
ANOTHER VIEW 


O THE mind of a thoughtful observer of the 

educational movements of recent years the ‘‘In- 
ternational Congress for the Promotion of the Teach- 
ing of Drawing’’ at Berne, Switzerland, in August 
of the present year, and its predecessor, at Paris 
in connection with the Exposition of 1900, are but 
incidents in the general movement for technical 
education which is taking such vital hold upon the 
thought of our time. International industrial prob- 
lems no less than psychological and physiological 
research have aroused an interest in the manual 
arts as a factor in general education which is man- 
ifesting itself in a discussion of their relation to the 
curriculum from the kindergarten to the university. 
It was exemplified in the work of these two con- 
ventions. 

The ground covered by the discussions of both 
gatherings, including as it did the relation of draw- 
ing to general, special and technical education, is an 
indication of the thought in the minds of those who 
have been responsible for their organization. 


The indications of interest, both by participation 
and attendance, on the part of educators outside the 
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particular field of work represented by the Congress 
are noteworthy. 

At the earlier Congress the first session had as 
its presiding officer M. Leygues, Minister of Public 
Instruction and of Fine Arts, who delivered the 
opening address in which he declared the teaching 
of drawing to be a necessary part of all departments 
of education. 

The opening session of the Berne Congress was 
held in the Hall of Parliament in the imposing Fed- 
eral buildings located in that city, with an address 
by the president of the Swiss Federation, M. Robert 
Comtesse, who gave to drawing a place of dignity 
and necessity among those accounted basic studies 
in general education. 

The reception and entertainment accorded to 
foreign delegates on the part of the educational 
authorities both of Paris and Berne was sufficient 
to indicate the cordial feeling entertained toward 
those whose work is in this field of educational 
endeavor and is pleasantly remembered by all who 
had a share init. The novelty of some of its forms 
only added zest to its enjoyment. To a native of 
puritan New England an invitation on the part of 
educational authorities to participate on three closely 
succeeding evenings in the hospitalities of the prin- 
cipal beer gardens of the city was a novel and some- 
what exciting experience, but he may as well confess 
that under the influence of the open and genial social 
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atmosphere of Berne he somewhat revolutionized 
his ideas of the possibilities of the beer garden. 

M. Leon Genoud of Fribourg, president of the 
Congress, was devoted in his work for the success 
of the gathering, and the visits of delegates, on 
Thursday afternoon, August 4th, to the ancient town 
of Fribourg, where M. Genoud is ‘directeur de 
l’Ecole des Arts et Metiers,’’ was most interesting. 
The final assembly of the Congress for its ‘‘ general 
closure’’ at Interlaken was greatly enjoyed by all 
who were present. 

Arrangements for the entertainment of and atten- 
tion to visiting delegates were very satisfactory and 
the location and attractions of Berne itself made the 
place of meeting all that could be desired. The social 
intercourse and amenities of such a gathering under 
the inspiration of a common work in the world are 
no inconsiderable factor in its beneficent effect, and 
one of those present at the Berne Congress, cer- 
tainly, would be glad to go again. 

As a result of the work of the committee on 
permanent organization, constituted by the first 
Congress, official delegates were appointed to the 
Berne Congress from Switzerland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Austria, Russia, Bulgaria, Belgium, 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Japan, Hun- 
gary, Spain, Italy, Greece, the United States, 
Mexico and the Argentine Republic. 
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The program of the Congress included speakers 
from Switzerland, France, England, Germany, Lux- 
emburg, Holland, Austria, Russia and the United 
States, and dealt with the various phases of instruc- 
tion in drawing in primary, secondary, normal and 
technical schools. The addresses prepared for the 
Congress were printed in the form of a large 
pamphlet and placed in the hands of each member. 
Each writer presented his topic in brief upon the 
platform, for discussion, and the main points of 
each speaker were immediately interpreted by the 
secretaries in two other languages, to afford oppor- 
tunity for general discussion. 

While this operation was, in one aspect of it, 
somewhat tedious, in another it was full of interest 
as affording an opportunity for the study of the 
minds of instructors working upon a common subject 
in widely separated fields and under greatly differ- 
ing influences. 

Over 800 instructors were in attendance upon its 
sessions. Prominent among the European speakers 
and workers at the Congress were: M. Paul Colin, 
‘‘inspecteur général de l’enseignement du dessin et 
des Musees, Paris ;’’ president of the first Congress 
and of the Committe on Permanent Organization. 
M. Jules Jean Pillet, ‘‘ professeur a 1’Ecole nationale 
des Beau-Arts et au Conservatoire des Arts et Me- 
tiers, inspecteur honoraire de l’enseignement du 
dessin, Paris.’’ M. Louis Guebin, ‘‘inspecteur prin- 
cipal de l’enseignement du dessin, officier de 1’In- 
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struction publique, Paris.’’ Mlle. Marie Thérése 
Marthe de Labouret, ‘‘officier d’Académie, inspectrice 
de l’enseignement du dessin, Département de la Seine, 
Paris.’’ Mr. Thomas Black, professor of design, 
R. B., A. A. R. C. A., director of the School of 
Applied Arts, London. Miss Ethel M. Spiller, Art 
Master, South Kensington, London. Frl. Miiller, 
Pradsidentin des Kindergartnerinen Vereins, Zurich.”’ 
Herr Werner Krebs ‘‘ Sekretar des Schw. Gewer- 
benereins,’’ Berne. 

The discussions of the Congress together with 
the exhibitions of work from several countries, 
which, while so limited that they could not be 
regarded as fully representative yet gave good oppor- 
tunity for comparison of method and content, 
afforded a ground for impressions which could but 
be vivid and must be helpful to all thoughtful 
observers. 

I am sure it will not be regarded as invidious 
for one who was merely a careful observer, having 
no part either in exhibition or discussion, to state 
his convictions formed at the time and strengthened 
by retrospect. I feel myself entirely safe in saying 
that among the many good influences at the Con- 
gress, both in the way of address and exhibition, 
that of the United States was most fruitful in arous- 
ing keen interest and discussion. 

The result of the child-study of recent years in 
our educational life was so apparent in the character 
of the exhibitions; the spontaneity, freedom and 
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individuality of the work affording strong contrast 
to the geometric method and technical excellence of 
the European work, that attention was at once 
fastened upon it and its consideration gave color 
to much of the discussion. 

The views of the speakers who represented us 
upon the platform were warmly received and com- 
manded close attention. Professor Dutton of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in present- 
ing the underlying principles of our present educa- 
tional thought instanced: 1. The Supremacy of the 
Child. 2. Education according to Nature. 3. Im- 
portance of Self Activity. 4. Spontaneity and Indi- 
viduality. 5. Individual Industry the key to Social 
Efficiency. 6. The Great Value of the Industrial 
Element. 

Professor Alfred Vance Churchill addressed the 
Congress upon ‘‘ The Training of Teachers.’’ Prin- 
cipal Baldwin of the Hyannis Normal School spoke 
of the work of that institution. 

Miss Wheeler of Providence, R. I., whose work 
for the success of the Congress as a member of the 
international committee on permanent organization 
was indefatigable, presented a paper upon ‘ Corre- 
lation,’’ and Mr. Frederick H. Daniels of Springfield 
gave a brief account of our methods in public 
schools, below the high school, in which he modestly 
said that while American teachers did not claim to 
have developed a perfect method, they did claim 
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to be seeking the best with a desire for all possible 
light. 

This address was the most warmly received of 
any heard by the writer, and the Springfield exhibi- 
tion, which was the most complete and logical of 
those shown at the Congress, was asked for at its 
close by the delegates from several countries and 
was finally given to the Swiss government with 
a request that it be loaned to other countries de- 
siring it. 

Twenty-five or thirty instructors and delegates 
were present from the United States and, I am sure, 
all returned to their fields of labor stimulated by the 
experience and thankful for the free conditions under 
which American education is progressing. 

We have much to learn from European instruc- 
tors. Governmental regulation and the military spirit 
have resulted in a precision of movement and a care- 
fulness in execution of which one would be glad to 
see more in American work. It was evident from the 
exhibitions that there is in some quarters, notably 
in England, the beginnings of a breaking away from 
the geometric method and the dawn of a more 
rational system in the teaching of drawing, of which 
the personal intercourse among delegates afforded 
by the Congress left one in no doubt. 

Experience at this great gathering brings to mind 
a very familiar story which, possibly, European 
readers will think in point. 
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It is related of an enthusiastic ‘‘ Yankee’’ that 
while visiting in Rome with some ‘‘ English Cousins”’ 
he was so conscious of the glories of his own 
country that he could see none of the advantages of 
the old world. His companions, disgusted finally, 
with his egotism, arranged a plot by which they 
thought to dampen his ardor. Plying him one after- 
noon with ‘‘the ardent’’ they took him down into 
the catacombs at Rome and left him to sleep off 
the effects of his over indulgence, placing a candle 
near him and stationing themselves where they could 
observe the results. One of them becoming impa- 
tient at the length of his nap, blew a blast upon a 
whistle which he carried. Sleepily opening his eyes 
at the sound and seeing in the dim light of the candle 
the surrounding evidences of mortality, the young 
man blinked at the light and muttered,— ‘‘ That mus’ 
be Gabr’el,’’ then, arousing, ‘‘I vum, it’s the resur- 
rection and I’m the first man up. Hurrah for the 
United States!’’ 


SOLON P. DAVIS 


Supervisor of Drawing, Hartford, Conn. 
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PAINTING IN WATER COLOR 
OVER CHARCOAL 


REVIOUS to the winter of 1902, first-year stu- 
dents in the General Art classes of the depart- 

ment of Fine Arts of Pratt Institute who were 
without previous special training in art were given, 
as part of the weekly programme, two afternoons 
in drawing from still-life in charcoal light-and-shade. 
This work extended through the whole year, except 
with the stronger students, who were promoted at 
certain times during the year to the second-year 
class in oil painting of still-life; the work of those 
continuing in. still-life being varied by drawing 
flowers, landscapes from photographs, and later, 
from nature out-of-doors. 

Two things, however, became apparent to the 
director and instructors. Except in cases of rare 
ability, these promoted students made slight head- 
way in oil during the rest of the year, and were 
taught with difficulty, seeming too immature artis- 
tically to profit much by the instruction. And con- 
cerning those left in the charcoal class, while they 
were certainly in need of the light-and-shade train- 
ing, most of them, as the year advanced and their 
first enthusiasm waned, manifested at times an 
unmistakable weariness in it; and this, too, when 
they were disposed to work faithfully and knew 
their need of training. So while the necessary study 
of black-and-white was obtained, it was at an outlay 
of more energy and time than seemed desirable. 
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Therefore, when in the fall of 1901, Mrs. Shaur- 
man, the teacher in charge of the water color painting 
in the department, after painting from nature in 
water color over charcoal during the previous sum- 
mer, began the use of this method in her classes, 
the director, Mr. Walter Scott Perry, who had him- 
self made some experiments of the kind, at once 
perceived in it something which might be used to 
bridge the transition from black-and-white to color, 
and requested the instructor in charge of that work, 
that is myself,—to try it with the first-year students. 
Although much interested in Mrs. Shaurman’s land- 
scapes, and in the work of her students, I had done 
nothing of it myself; so that all spare time for the 
rest of the term, and the Christmas vacation were 
diligently used in aquiring experience; and in Jan- 
uary a section of the most advanced were given an 
alcove by themselves. With simple studies, care- 
fully chosen as to color, they made charcoal drawings 
precisely as they had been doing, except that they 
were warned to make the tones a little lighter than 
usual where the colors were to be pure. When 
finished these drawings were sprayed with fixatif, 
that the dark-and-light work might not be disturbed 
by subsequent operations ; and after a demonstration 
by the instructor, they began painting over the char- 
coal in very much the same way in which they 
would have painted on white paper. Naturally their 
success varied ; but I confess to an agreeable surprise 
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at the generally pleasing character of this first work. 
As to the students, their pleasure in it was a reve- 
lation,—it showed how hungry they had been for 
color. 

Of course there was much in the new method 
to be worked out, and a section of the most prom- 
ising were soon promoted to the oil class. Also, 
keeping to the idea that it was but a step to the 
pure color, the class was permitted in the spring to 
paint from flowers and landscapes in water color 
alone. But when the exhibition was shown in June, 
although it revealed much that could be wished 
better, the conviction was formed that there were 
possibilities in the new method itself, amply worthy 
of further development; and it was determined then 
to keep to the combination with the first-year class, 
leaving pure color for the second year. This resolve 
was carried out in the year 1902-3, with the result 
of a remarkable gain in both the quality and quantity 
of the work shown at the exhibition. 

As to the educational results, it is not too much 
to say that they appear as a marked gain in power, 
not only during the first year, but in later study. 
As first-year students they receive the pleasure and 
training of color work, and at the same time, 
since each exercise must have its black-and-white 
foundation — the much-needed practice in this is 
kept up, and without weariness. Then the sprayed 
charcoal ‘‘holds on’”’ to the dark-and-light of the 
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picture while they struggle with the color problem 
it presents. Therefore they work more indepen- 
dently, and gain more of the pleasure of all inves- 
tigators. The awakening of some rather sluggish 
minds under this stimulus has been surprising; 
while with those already alert to perceptions of 
beauty, teaching has become almost ideal. 

To subsequent work the gain has been such 
that in the first year of its trial, when it had been 
in use but a few weeks, and the first section that 
had taken it had been sent to the oil class, the 
nstructor of that class, Miss Haskell, said at once, 
‘*O, they work so much more intelligently. Do have 
all the class get this next year.’’ And but the other 
day the same instructor remarked: ‘‘ They can be 
told so much more; they understand what is meant.”’ 

To myself, as instructor, the most valuable and 
unique gain to the student is an appreciation of 
‘*tone,’’ or harmony, or unity of color. The student 
learns not only to recognize it, and to enjoy its 
charm, but gains some knowledge of its constitu- 
ency, and of the means of producing it. Very few 
elementary students have any appreciation of this 
quality, and still fewer are able to express in their 
work anything of it. The common element of neutral 
tone furnished by the charcoal gray in the study 
produces a certain degree of harmony ; and to observe 
in one’s own work the appearance of this beautiful 
and artistic quality is most vividly stimulating to its 
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appreciation. It was said by the instructor in charge 
of pure water color:— ‘‘ These first-year students 
get something by means of this method which I often 
strive long to make second-year classes express. 
It is so much more difficult to secure unity of tone 
with the color alone.’’ 

I have said that the instructor of oil painting 
was enthusiastic over the benefits from this work. 
Possibly they are more immediately apparent in 
that class, where all the materials are new to them, 
than in pure water color study. In the water color 
class they handle the same pigments and conse- 
quently miss more sharply the sustaining and har- 
monizing charcoal basis. Nevertheless the water 
color instructor finds that even if there is at first a 
struggle to learn to create with color the grays which 
they had formerly made with the charcoal, this 
struggle is greatly shortened and made intelligent by 
the knowledge in their own minds of the effect 
which they ought to get. To aid in meeting this 
difficulty we have less charcoal used as the work 
progresses, especially in the out-of-door study. It 
has been thought that in this way we might glide 
almost imperceptibly into pure color; this is one of 
the things yet to be fully worked out. At present, 
however, the peculiar and especial beauty of this 
work itself leads me to believe that for first-year 
students it is best carried on by itself; varying the 
amount of charcoal, but letting the final step into 
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pure color come with a new year, and a new 
instructor. 

The kind of paper used has been so often asked 
that it may be well to say that ordinary ‘‘ German 
white’’ is used at first, also Bainbridge “ illustra- 
tors’’’ paper. Later, Steinbach board, or Bainbridge 
‘‘illustrators’’’ board is used. Care must be taken 
to spray the charcoal drawing enough to hold, but 
not enough to glaze it, as if glazed it will not retain 
the color. 

As illustrating the help it gives to appreciation, 
I may instance the unusually discriminating delight 
taken by members of this class in the work of the 
the old English masters at the portrait show last 
autumn. And conversely, the work they were doing 
took an upward leap as the result of their seeing 
these portraits. 

In conclusion, I would like to note an observa- 
tion of the effect of these studies on a teacher of 
science who, seeing some of them while on a visit 
to Pratt Institute, said: ‘‘ They give me a sense of 
restfulness. I feel at peace with myself and all 
the world.”’ 


DORA MIRIAM NORTON 
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FREEHAND CUTTING 


‘* Teaching simple children, 
I am simple, too; 
So we learn togther 
Lessons plain as true.’’ 


Lucy Larcom. 


VERYBODY recognizes the educational advan- 

tages and the pleasure derived from freehand 
cutting in the primary grades, say the first to the 
third, inclusive. 

In these grades the pupils hardly know the 
word ‘‘can’t.’’ Only give them a piece of paper and 
scissors, tell them a story, and see with what earn- 
estness and delight they will all work. It is making, 
modeling and drawing all in one. 

In this work as in everything else the children 
need guidance, if they are to get much out of it. 
There may be first a preliminary drill: Distribute 
a piece of ruled paper and a pair of scissors, to each 
pupil. Have the pupils cut on the lines as an exer- 
cise in handling the scissors. Another time distribute 
a piece of thin, white paper and a two-inch circular 
tablet to each pupil. Have the pupils trace several 
circles, then cut them out, turning the paper with 
the turning of the scissors. The teacher will, at 
first, cut very often before the class, until the pupils 
grasp the idea of cutting all in one piece. Avoid 
little chips all over the desk. Aim to get smooth 
edges. Another good lesson in circle cutting is to 
give to each pupil a piece of thin paper 4" x 4". 
Have the squares folded, then cut into four two-inch 
squares. Cut from each a circle two inches in 
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diameter, this requiring only the rounding off of the 
corners. 

When the children can handle the scissors with 
some skill have a lesson in cutting fruit. 

** Yellow and red were the apples, 
And the ripe pears russet brown.”’ 
Whittier. 

Have as many beautiful apples, pears and lemons 
about the room as possible. Beautiful studies and 
plenty of them always add interest to the lesson. 
You can never get the best from pupils unless the 
best is given them to study. Give to each child a 
clean, smooth piece of paper about six inches by 
nine, divide this in two pieces. Call attention to the 
shape and to the stem of the fruit, then cut one 
before the class; cut into the paper at one side, that 
when finished there will be no scraps on the desk. 
Thus you will have two apples: mounted on black 
there will be a black and a white one, figure 1. 
After cutting the apple try the pear or lemon. 
Another lesson we call a guessing game. Have about 
six apples of decidedly different shapes, placed ina 
line in such a position that you can number each. 
Ask the pupils to cut one apple very carefully. 
Call several children up before the class and have 
each whisper to the teacher which number they 
intended their cutting to represent. Place their cut- 
tings before the class and have them guess which 
one each represents. This will lead the children to 
more thoughtful and careful observation. A pleasing 
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lesson in leaves might be taken in the same way, 
placing before the class leaves large enough to be 
seen from the front of the room. The lilac, oak, 
maple, etc. Other lessons in object cutting may be 
subjects suggested, perhaps by the day or by some 





other lesson. But the work most children partic- 
ularly delight in is that of story telling with the 
Scissors. 

In a talk with pupils one day near Thanksgiving 
this question was asked: ‘‘ Children, are your parents 
getting ready for winter and for Thanksgiving? ’”’ 
There were many answers, but one was, ‘‘ They gath- 
ered potatoes and apples.’’ That gave the teacher 
the key for the picture. ‘‘ Yes, gathering apples; 
are the little boys helping'? How do they do it? 
How do they look? How does the apple tree look ?’’ 
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etc., etc. There were excited answers to all these 
questions. Two boys were asked to pose a few 
minutes, one standing looking up into the tree, the 
other bent over pick- 

ing up apples and fill- 

Jig. 2 ing a basket close by. 
At the blackboard a 


plan of the picture was 
drawn (figure 2: a, boy 
| | * standing; b, boy stoop- 


| ing; c, the tree*) to 








fix the positions and 
relative sizes in their minds. For the first lesson 
or so the teacher may also cut the plan to show 
the pupils how to cut it all in one piece. One result 
of such a lesson is shown in figure 3. 

Another one this fall was on going to church 
Thanksgiving day. We talked it over to fix the pic- 
ture in mind, used blocks to build a church, or drew 
a plan on the board, and asked a few questions to 
lead the children to think of proportion. Have you 
made the girl or boy too large? Do you think they 
could get into the church? We might show only a 
part of the church?’’ etc, etc. A second trial was 
made while the corrections were clear in their minds. 
Figure 4 is one of the results. 

To-day the coasting is fine on the sparkling snow. 
The sharp, clear cold air makes the blood tingle, 
and the long, glassy hill slope draws crowds of happy 





* Evidently a very young tree! [Editor.] 
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children with their handsleds or their long bobs to 
enjoy this merriest of merry sports. When they 
come into the school- 
room they are quite 
ready to tell the inter- 
ested teacher all about 
it; how the hill slopes, 
how the children look, 
how they ride. Some 
with sled in hand run 
a distance, then dash 
the sled down and 
drop prostrate on it; others slide sitting upright; 
still others are hauling the sled to the top for 
another ride. Have a sled in the room and one or 
two children to show you how they start off, and 
how different positions look. 














Draw a plan on the blackboard as the children 
suggest, something like figure 5. This picture will 
give an opportunity for lessons in action. The boy 
running, one foot raised, body bent forward, etc. A 
finished picture is shown at figure 6. More work 
on this same subject is the cutting of sleds, caps 
or mittens, figure 7.* 


The days, the seasons and the holidays all give 
happy suggestions for this interesting work. Keep 





* All of the illustrations in this article are the work of the first grade pupils. 
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the pictures simple and make the image of each 
figure and object clear and definitely related to the 


the whole. 
OLIVE WILLS 


Supervisor or Drawing, Manistee, Mich. 
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HOW TO MAKE A HOOKED RUG 


F YOU have ever visited an old-fashioned country 

farmhouse in the mountain region of New Eng- 
land then you have certainly seen a hooked rug. 
No prudent housewife there failed to hoard her pretty 
flannel bits until the long winter evenings came when 
she would have the leisure to convert them into 
a gorgeous floor covering. We must forgive the good 
woman if her roses were a trifle dull, for the wool 
that they were made of was never new. It had seen 
long service as a winter’s coat or gown before it 
ended its usefulness by being drawn into a rug. 
The design, too, was seldom made at home, but 
purchased from the stock of printed rug patterns 
that the village storekeeper was sure to have on 
hand. Sometimes it happened an ambitious neighbor 
contrived her own pattern and then possibly the 
result was more pleasing, but for the most part 
there was no real improvement in this kind of rug- 
making until very recently. 

In a time when the handiwork of our grand- 
mothers is so much in vogue it is no wonder that 
with the rest the possibilities of the hooked rug 
were discovered. 

When the conditions are just right for working, 
in a small adjustable frame, a perfectly made hook, 
and the tempting burlap nicely stretched, there can 
be no more fascinating work than seeing the meshes 
fill with soft-toned wool, and a beautiful rug grow 
as it were under our very fingers. 
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The process of hooking and preparing the burlap 
is so simple that the work is splendidly adapted for 
high school or even eighth grade pupils. The design, 
of course, must be made a matter of deep study for 
therein will largely depend the attractiveness of 
the rug. 

Young people are always enthusiastic workers 
if their industry is going to result in something that 
they like and want to make. So there will be no 
difficulty in getting a good design. Old sketch-books 
filled with pictures of baskets and textiles made by 
the Zuni and Navajo Indians are very useful to have 
about the school-room. Queer little Indian shapes 
are just the right material to modify and use for the 
border of a rug. A small water color sketch will 
show quite well how a rug design is going to look, 
and let it always be very simply planned, with a 
generous half at least of plain ground color. 

And now for a word about color: If the rug is 
~to be in tones of green (and there is no finer color) 
the shades must be very carefully chosen, for green 
has a way all of its own of working out many times 
stronger than we expect and surprising even the 
most wary of us by its brightness; so a very gray 
green if you please. And there again is the old 
ivory of the Bokhara rug, so very far from even a 
cream white that in the piece our wool must be 
a decided grayish yellow tone; then in contrast with 
other colors it will work out a deep cream. A full 
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dark olive, terra cotta and dull blue are all good 
colors to hook. If it is possible to know just the 
spot wherein our rug is going to lie, then we are 
fortunate indeed; we can choose colors that go 
with the walls and other furnishings, and that is 
half the battle for a hooked rug—its environment. 

Where is the young person who does not love 
to make a stencil, and a rug honestly requires one. 
A quarter of the design must at least be drawn full 
size and transferred to heavy brown paper or press- 
board. A very sharp knife will cut the pattern 
cleanly from the press-board. Be sure and leave 
plenty of little stays to hold the skeleton of our 
design together. A stencil will last much longer if 
the paper is treated to a coat or so of varnish. 
Next spread the burlap on a large table and fasten 
the stencil securely to the burlap with good-sized 
thumb tacks. Don’t be economical at this point, 
leave plenty of burlap outside the edge of the stencil 
to fasten later into the frame. Now a nail brush 
dipped in common bluing and the scrubbing can 
commence. The spaces cut out of the stencil must 
all be filled with bluing and when the stencil is 
taken off we have an evenly-edged, distinct design 
to work upon. 

The frame will not be large enough to hold all 
of a design at once—one section must be hooked 
and clipped, and the burlap taken off and retacked 
so that another part may be done. 
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MENDUM HOW TO MAKE A HOOKED RUG 





Always let the edge of the design come an 
inch or two inside of the frame, as it is hard to 
hook close to the woodwork; and have the burlap 
nice and smooth so that it doesn’t sag anywhere. 
Then one can hook rapidly. 

Perhaps we would better cut the soft twilled 
flannel into yard lengths first, and then fold these 
yard pieces lengthwise twice so that there will be 
four thicknesses to cut through at once; then with 
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a large pair of scissors cut the folded goods into 
strips for hooking. These strips must be very nar- 
row, scarcely over a quarter of an inch. 

And now the pleasant part begins, that is, if we 
have been patient and cut plenty of cloth so that 
we won't have to stop for it. Take one end ofa 
strip in the left hand and hold it under the frame 
beneath a spot in the design that we wish to fill, 
then thrust a hook through the burlap and pull up 
the end. Down the hook goes again and this time 
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up comes a loop which may stand about three- 
eighths of an inch high, then a row of loops all of 
the same height until we have so many loops and 
sO many rows that 
there is a nice little 
corner of tufts. Then 
it is time to clip off 
the heads of the loops 
and make a soft, vel- 
vety surface. This 
clipping should be 
done very carefully so 
that there will be no 
hills and dales in ourrug. The burlap must not be 
crowded with loops or no amount of good clipping 
can do away with hubblyness. Every other mesh, 
or perhaps every two or three, is plenty to pull a 
loop through. And by no means allow an end to 
remain on the wrong side. It can do great mischief 
by ravelling out a row of loops. 

We have filled our burlap and taken it off for 
the last time, then the spare goods outside of the 
edge of the pattern should be turned on the wrong 
side and made into a neat hem, an inch in width. 
Hereon let each of us who has helped in the rug- 
making work our initials, and the date must certainly 
be there, for we hope with good usage that this rug 
is to last a lifetime. 











CHARLOTTE E. MENDUM 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
JANUARY 
REPRESENTATION OF COMMON OBJECTS 


RIMARY. First Year. A. Make drawings sug- 
gested by Christmas experiences. Use colored 
pencils. 

The aim in this first work in representation, is free expression. 
It may be wholly individual, each child choosing his own topic, or 
some topic may be agreed upon by the class, and each child allowed 
to interpret it in his own way. Such topics as the following are of 
known value. 

(1) Stockings by the chimney; before and after. 

(2) Santa Claus at work. 

(3) The departure of Santa Claus. 

(4) What I had in my Stocking. 

(5) The Christmas Tree. 

(6) My Best Christmas Present. 

\ series of drawings such as topics 1, 4 and 6 would suggest 
affords opportunity for progressive exercises: First, the record of the 
event as a whole; drawings made, and exhibited for criticism by the 
class. Second, more thoughtful representation of individual objects; 
these also exhibited and criticised by the class; Third, the still more 
thoughtful drawing of one object. For variety this might be cut 
in silhouette from paper. 


Second Year. B. Make drawings suggested by 
Christmas experiences, and to illustrate incidents 
and situations of interest to the child. Use colored 
crayons and water color. 

The aim is free expression under guidance; that is to say, having 
decided upon the subject the teacher helps the pupil to select the most 
significant, the supreme moment, for representation. For example, 
suppose the subject agreed upon to be ‘‘ The Accident.” Shall the 
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Ais a drawing by “ Bertha” from somewhere. It came to me through the 
mail with no clue, the post mark beingindistinct. Notice how many good points 
it has. Itis simple; the reindeer have characteristic heads, horns, tails; Santa 
is well wrapped up; his bundle of toys is on the sleigh; below are the stock- 
ings, the whole family evidently represented ; the tree is an evergreen in growth, 
the top cut off to fit the room. 


B comes from a second grade in North Adams, Mass. The subject is, ‘‘ Our 
Sleigh Ride.’”” How much istold! How much is omitted! No harness, no con- 
nection between horses and sleigh, except the reins, but how satisfactory the 
drawing is in effect,— children and teachers crowded in, boys on driver’s seat 
(of course!) and driver obliged to stand; driver the center of interest and the 
whole well-balanced witk reference to him. The little artist builded better than 
he knew, perhaps 
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drawing represent the ice just breaking beneath the boy? The boy 
in the water and his friends running to find help? The boy in the 
water and his friends trying to get him out? The boy out and on 
his way home, wet through and freezing? Which is the moment 
when the most may be told with the fewest lines and without possi- 
bility of a misunderstanding? Nursery rhymes, fairy stories, and 
nonsense verses suggest good subjects for such work. Let the order 
be: 1, Select subject; 2, Discuss and select moment; 3, Draw; 4, Ex- 
hibit and criticise; 5, Discuss the most glaring defect common to all 
the drawings and how to remove it; 6, Draw again: 7, Select the best 
and rank them. In drawing a second time think of good placing of 
the principal object. 








Third Year. C. Make drawings suggested by 
personal experiences of the children, and illustrate 
conditions of weather, etc. Use colored pencil, water 
color, or ink. 

The aim is to lead children to express general appearances. Such 
topics as these are good to begin with: Coasting. A Towto the Top. 
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Sliding on the Ice. Skating. The Sleigh Ride. Hockey. Snow- 
shoeing. Skeeing. The Snow Storm. Winter Moonrise. The Winter 
Woods. The Winter Restaurant for the Birds. The Snow Man. 
The Snow Fort. The Snowball Fight. Then there are topics sug- 
gested by more local experiences like, Logging, Fishing through the 
Ice, The Slide (made by roguish boys on a city sidewalk), The Snow 
Slide (from a city roof). Attempts to show the appearance of com- 
mon objects, earth, trees, sky, etc., 7m winter, in calm and i” storm, 
by day and 7” /wilight, will lead to a discussion and observation of 
those conditions which determine so largely the specific appearance 
of objects at a given time. 

The order to be followed is: 1, Select the subject; 2, Be sure to 
image clearly the conditions; 3, Draw; 4, Exhibit and criticise; 5, 
Decide upon the most necessary improvement; 6, Redraw; 7, Select 
the best and exhibit. Plate C is from Gardner, Mass. 

In drawing a second time think of the breaking of the space 
within the field of the picture. Secure related areas if possible. 


INTERMEDIATE. Fourth year. D. Make 
rapid sketches which shall be truthful records of 
the proportions of objects. Use the brush and ink 
and the pencil. 


The aim is to lead to an appreciation of proportion, and the power 
to express the proportions of objects correctly and rapidly without 
measuring. A sheet of cardboard with a string, or a rubber band 
around it slipped up and down to show different divisions of the oblong 
as at a, b,c, d, is a good object to begin with. Draw the outline heavy 
and the cross-line light. Draw the shape of the window frame with 
the curtain pulled down to different heights. Draw the door with its 
panels. Then try such deceptive objects as a drinking glass, a flower- 
pot (e), a water pail with its hoops, a barrel with its hoops, a silk 
hat (f). Insist on free rapid sketches, large size, with bold lines. 
The aim is correct proportion, not beauty of line os accuracy in 
detail. 
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Fifth Year. E. Make sketches 
from spherical objects. Use the 
pencil and water color. 

The aim from this point onward is to 
attain power in drawing the specific appear- 
ance of things. The beginning is with objects 
which involve the tewest difficulties,— pota- 
toes, and other vegetables, apples, oranges, 
lemons andthe like. The work is analogous to 
that in language in the lower grades. The 
sketch Ea is the graphic word for apple. To 
draw this is to pronounce the word. To draw 
it in different positions, b, c, d, e, is to use 
the word in sentences. 

A good order is as follows: 1, Show the 
object, discuss its shape; 2, Draw the picture 
of the apple in the conventional position (a 
3, Have the apple held in a corresponding 
position ; 4, Sketch other appearances, b, c, d, 
e, and have the apple held to correspond: 5, 
Copy the sketches with the apple itself visible 
in similar positions; 6, Place the apple in a 
new position and draw it: 7, Draw the apple 
well placed within an enclosing form, dividing 
the ground to indicate background and fore- 
ground (f), well related to each other. 

Make many thoughtful sketches; don’t 
spend time correcting one sketch with an 
eraser. No one learns to draw by erasing! 

After sketching with the pencil, try the 
brush. Wash in a background leaving the 
foreground the color of the object (f). 

Sixth Year. F. Make sketches 
from hemispherical and cylindrical 
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objects. 
color. 


Use the pencil and water 


The aim is the same as in the preceding 
grade, and the order of steps is the same. 
Having taken the hemisphere, try a half-apple. 
Drawing the half-apple in different positions 
is like using the word hemisphere with its 
modifying adjectives, placing the emphasis 
now here, now there. 

The only new element is the foreshortened 
surface,—and this is not really new, only 
brought into greater prominence. The quick- 
est way to make foreshortening clear is by 
sketches the 
children holding hemispheres in the positions 


numerous blackboard (a to f), 


indicated by the sketches. Then by many, 
many rapid sketches from the object, g, h. 

In placing the drawing within an enclosing 
form, remember the law of space division and 
of varied measures (i). A tint, characteristic of 
the object, washed over the whole, and a shade 
of the same, or of a similar color washed in 
for the background will give a pleasing effect. 
The effect is sometimes improved by strong 


outlines of even darker shade —a toned black. 


GRAMMAR. Seventh Year. 
G. Make drawings of spherical, 
hemispherical, and cylindrical ob- 
jects, singly and in groups. Use 
pencil and water color. 





The aim is to give skill in representing 
the effects of distance upon the appearance of 
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objects and an appreciation of well arranged groups. By placing 
objects and by sketches upon the blackboard, by the study of pictures, 
and by reflection upon individual experience and observation, lead 
the children to see that distance decreases the apparent size of an 
object, changes the apparent level of the object in the picture, and 
simplifies the apparent details. Needless to say groups should con- 
tain only congruous objects. In arranging a group the elements of 
beauty such as varied measures in spaces and masses, and balance 
of attractions (studied during November) should be recalled and 
embodied. The group should appeal to the eye as a group, individual 
objects being subordinated to the whole. Within the group there 
should be, however, a principal part or center of interest with related 
accessory parts. 

In drawing a group it is best to think: 1, Of the mass of the 
group (a). Is it higher than it is wide, or wider than it is high? 
This usually determines the shape of the enclosing form; 2, Of the 
relative proportions and positions of the principal parts (b); 3, Of 
the shape and position of each object as a whole, that each may 
have space enough. A common fault is to represent two or more 
objects as occupying, in part, the same space at the same time; 4, Of 
the kind of line best calculated to suggest the truth as to the position 
of each object, its texture and contour. 

The pencil drawing may be tinted with characteristic color, and 
the background washed in in darker related color (d) as suggested in 


the previous grade. 


Eighth Year. H. Make drawings of rectilinear 
objects, singly and in groups with spherical and 
cylindrical objects. Use the pencil and water color. 

The aim is to give skill in representing convergence, and an 
appreciation of well arranged groups. 

The method of procedure is the same as in the preceding grade. 
The children should be led to see that decause distance decreases the 
apparent size of objects, lines connecting corresponding parts of 
objects at different distances from the observer, cannot by any possi- 
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bility be parallel lines in appearance. efreating lines appear to 
converge, is the one statement which must be made significant to 
eighth grade pupils this month. Let imaginary horizons go, and 
hold to what the informed eye can see. Use abundant illustration and 
have hundreds of quick sketches made from the object, a, b, c, d, etc. 

Good sketches may at last be tinted and lined in as suggested in 
previous grades. 

Drawing VII is from Adams, Mass., and VIII from Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Ninth Year. I. Make drawings from objects in- 
volving two and three sets of converging lines. Use 
the pencil and water color. 

The aim is to give skill in representing any ordinary object or 
group of objects. No new principle is involved, but the principles 
of foreshortening and convergence find application under new con- 
ditions in such objects as a partly open book, a box, or a desk with 
sloping top. 

Drill should be so thorough that the pupil can draw ordinary 
objects at call in any position, build up groups as demanded and deal 
with the drawing of a solid as a carpenter might deal with the solid 
itself, cutting it in any direction. Such exercises as the following 
should be worked out for discipline, and as a test of power to image 
clearly and draw correctly. 

(1) Sketch a glass dish (a); Place four glass spheres inside it 
(b); Change the group intoa pan of apples. (II) Sketch a rectan- 
gular plinth (d); Sketch another leaning upon it (e); Change the 
first into a closed book and the other into an open book (f). (III) 
Sketch a pitcher (g); Sketch a bowl beside it (h); Sketch a ‘‘ Uneeda 
biscuit’ box beyond them (i). Show milk in the bowl, and in the 
foreground a spoon lying at a pleasing angle (k). 

Significant groups of simple objects should be arranged by the 
pupils and drawn in pencil, then colored with characteristic tones in 
any desired harmony. 

The upper drawing IX is from Newburyport, Mass., the lower 
from Newton, Mass. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. Freehand Classes. Make 
drawings from single objects and groups with special 
reference to textures of surface, and to relative 
values. Use pencil, charcoal and water color. 


These may be as simple or as complex as the conditions warrant. 
A clear glass of water, or a muff, will offer ‘‘ resistance” enough to 
call out all the pupil’s powers. 

The aim should be not a photographic transcript of the object, 
but a drawing which recalls to the mind of the observer v/7/d/y the 
effect produced by the original. The drawing should be suggestive 
rather than deceptive. (See plate. 

Of course each drawing should be complete in itself, good in 
spacing, well balanced, consistent in all its values and colors. 


Illustrated note books on the development of 
some phase of representation or on the history of 
pictorial art should be made by the pupils. 

The basis for these books may well be a series of talks by the 
supervisor or a short list of books bearing upon the subject. Such 


publications as the following are recommended as furnishing helpful 

plans and suggestions : 

Outlines for the Study of Art. Bureau of University Travel, 201 
Clarendon St., Boston. 

Art Extension Course, International Art Association, 203 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Outline Cards for the Study of Art History. Miss Mary C. Patten, 
Miss Kimball’s School, Worcester, Mass. 


Mechanical Classes. Make working drawings of 
architectural details of the building measured and 
sketched in the fall. 

These may be of the details as found or of modifications of these 
more beautiful in form. The drawings should be of the most prac- 
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The upper plate is from a pencil drawing by Mr. Berry of Newton. 
The lower from a water color by Mr. Whitney of Salem. 
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tical and informing sort; such, for example, as that reproduced from 
Mr. Mathewson’s series of plates. The teacher should be familiar with 
current practice in architects’ offices that the instruction given may 
be up to date. 

Illustrated note books should be made by the 
pupils on the development of architectural forms or 
on the history of some phase of constructive art. 

The basis for these books may well be a series of talks by the 
supervisor or a book or series of books bearing on the subject. Pub- 
lications which would prove helpful in such courses are such books as, 
The Bases of Design, Crane; How to Judge Architecture, Sturgis; 
Illustrated Handbooks of Art History, the two volumes on architec- 
ture, Smith. Manual of Decorative Composition, Mayeux. Other 
suggestive publications are: 

Art Extension Course (architecture) International Art Association, 

203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Outline Study of Architecture and Ornament. Edith S. Copeland. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Children’s Drawings. Daniels, Book, October 1901. The Young 
Draughtsman (Chap. X in Studies of Childhood), Sully. 
Examples of, Year-Book, 1903, p. 46, etc. 

Composition. Pictorial Composition. Bailey, Year-Book, 1902, p. 
100. See Grouping. 

Convergence. Representing the Third Dimension, Sargent, Book, 
April 1903. Outline for January 1904, Book, p. 212. Teaching 
Convergence, Daniels, Book, February 1904. Prang Text Books, 
IV, pp. 61-65. Augsburg’s Drawing, Book II, Chaps. II to VI. 

Distance, Effects of. Augsburg’s Drawing, Book I, Chaps. IV, V 
and VI, and Book II, Chap. I. 

Foreshortening. Representing the Third Dimension, Sargent, Book, 
March 1903. Prang Text Books, IV, pp. 59-61; V, pp. 52-57. 
Augsburg’s Drawing, Book II, Chap. VII. 

Grouping. Prang Text Books, V, pp. 45-49. Composition in Fine 
Art, Ketelle, pp. 33-39. 

Groups. Examples of. Book, November 1go1, p. 29. Book, March 
1902, Supplement. Book, May 1902, pp. 4 tog. Book, January 
1904, pp. 214, 215. Book, February 1904, pp. 248-254 and 257-260. 
Prang Text Books, II, p. 43; III, pp. 43-45; IV, pp. 50 and 57; 
Wa PPp- 45-49. 

Illustrative Drawing. Whitney, Year-Book, 1902, p. 92. Graphic 
Expression in Childhood, Cremins, Year-Book, 1903, p. 46; richly 
illustrated, endlessly suggestive. 

Model and Object Drawing. Primary Drawing, Sargent, Year-Book, 
1904, p. 37. Prang Text Books, I, pp. 39-47; II, pp. 42-45; III, 
PP- 42-47. 

Paper Cutting. Constructive Work in Primary Grades, Cremins, 
Year-Book, 1904, p. 47. 

Pencil Drawing. Berry, Book, May1goz. Freehand Drawing, Cross. 
Ginn & Co. 

Perspective Principles. Freehand Perspective, Daniels, Book, Feb- 
ruary 1902. Representing The Third Dimension, Sargent, Book, 
March 1903, and April 1903. 

Representation in Primary Grades. The Representation of the Third 
Dimension, Sargent, Book, February 1903. 

Water Color Handling. Water Color in Elementary Schools, Par- 
sons, Book, November 1904. Still-life in Water Colors, Jones, 
Book, February 1904. A Course in Water Color, Prang Ed. Co. 
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Year-Book. Council of Supervisors of Manual Arts, 
1904. 64x 10, pp. 202, 43 plates. $3. 

This unique art-educational publication is larger and richer with 
each succeeding year. This volume, the fourth in the series, contains 
twelve thoughtful papers, as follows: The Course of Study in the 
Arts, Dr. James Parton Haney: Primary Drawing, Mr. Walter Sar- 
gent; Constructive Work in the Primary Grades, Miss Julia Cecelia 
Cremins: Constructive Design, Mr. Ernest Allen Batchelder; Wood- 
work in Elementary Grades, Mr. Edward D. Griswold; Working 
Drawing in Elementary Schools, Mr. Walter Martin Mohr; Furniture 
for the High School Drawing Room, Mr. Harold Haven Brown; Art 
and School Festivals, Mr. James Hall; The Art Department of the 
Normal School, Miss Elizabeth H. Perry: The Professional Schools 
of Paris, Mr. Henry Turner Bailey: The Manual Arts in Extension 
Schools, Mr. Solon P. Davis: The Stereopticon in the Art Course, 
Mr. Frederick Hamilton Daniels: and last but by no means of least 
importance a complete Bibliography of The Manual Arts from Sep- 
tember, 1903 to September, 1904, by Miss Louisa Pierce. To select 
any of these papers for special comment may appear invidious, but 
the attention of every supervisor and every other person having to do 
with the making of courses of studies should be directed to the paper 
of Dr. Haney. It is the clearest, most concise statement to be found 
in print of the fundamental principles which determine vital curricula. 
Every article in the book is packed full of helpful suggestion. The 
purchaser of this volume will find that he has not merely his money’s 
worth, but a bargain. It is to be had only of Mr. E. D. Griswold, 
58 W. 117th St., New York City. 

Health, Strength and Power. By Dr. Dudley A. 
Sargent. H. M. Caldwell Co., 1904. 5 x 74, 280 
pp., 112 illustrations from the figure. $1.75. 
Every teacher should make at least one New Year’s resolution, 

namely, I will keep well and strong. Dr. Sargent’s book is better 


than a physician, and better than a gymnasium: it is inexpensive and 
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authoritative, it requires no paraphernalia. It simply requires a good 
will. The book from its key —‘‘ The chief essential of physical train- 
ing is voluntary movement”—to its Exercises (attractively illus- 
trated) is full of sensible suggestions. After reading it one finds 
himself saying, I can and I will be healthy. The illustrations will fur- 
nish a good pose for almost any position required by high school 
pupils in making a poster or an illustration involving the male figure. 
The Art Literature Readers. By Eulalie Osgood 

Grover. Atkinson, Mentzer and Grover, 1904. 

6 x 8, 112 pp. richly illustrated with tinted half- 

tones. 30 cents each. 

It is time for drawing teachers to rejoice when a_ publisher makes 
such a declaration as this— ‘Jn making books for children it has 
been my purpose to give to each book a personality, to create around 
the simple text an atmosphere or influence that will appeal to and 
develop the child's imagination. I try to dothis through such devices 
as cover designs, book plates, end papers, title pages, headings, tail 
pieces, initials, etc.” Under these circumstances such books as the 
Folk-Lore Primer, reviewed last month, and the Primer and Book 
One of this series are not to be wondered at but received thankfully as 
another proof of the potency. of sound principles of design. The 
illustrations are all masterpieces. The art student recognizes Mur- 
illo’s Madonna and child, and Raphael’s Holy Family, but for the 
child readers they are A Little Boy of Bethlehem and Two Little 
Friends. Everything loved by little folk is here: Adam’s Kittens, 
Von Bremen’s children, Millet’s peasants, and the toys and pets made 
famous by a dozen other artists who loved children. In the second 
volume Madame Ronner and Sir Joshua, Munier and Barber come 
into greater prominence, but throughout the pictures are in the child’s 
realm. The text is astonishingly clever. The author has steered 
successfully between the Scylla of analysis and the Charybdis of 
gush. One who has long known some of these masterpieces will find 
his delight in them enhanced by memories of Miss Grover’s happy 


sentences and felicitous quotations. 
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Abnakee Ruggs. By Helen R. Albee, Pequaket, 
N. H. 5x7, 60 pp. Price 60 cents. 


This modest pamphlet-book has had a wide sale. The reasons are 
not far to seek. It describes in detail, with diagram and receipt, the 
making of the famous Abnakee rugs, it gives Mrs. Albee’s sensible 
views about the present arts and crafts movement and her most 
instructive experiences in that ‘‘ Industrial Experiment” which resulted 
in the beautiful rugs that have brought joy to many an humble 
worker, given pleasure to hundreds of purchasers, and made Mrs. 
\lbee’s reputation as an artist-artisan. The hooked rug offers a more 
extended field tor design than the loom rug and is richer in eftect 
when well done. The book contains, so the introduction claims, all 
Mrs. Albee knows about this fascinating industry. It is certainly 


readable, definite and reliable. 


Clay Modelling. By Anna M. Holland. Ginn & Co. 
6 x 84, 60 pp., 18 full page plates. 80 cents. 


This little volume is probably the best handbook available dealing 
with the use of clay in elementary schools. The illustrations are 
exceptionally clear, and give casts, cabinets, tools and more than a 
hundred examples of excellent work by children from leaves, flowers, 


casts and diagrams. 


THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


Booklovers. 

The passing of the American Forest, with ten good illustrations, 
the Real Australia, with eleven others, and Harvest-time in a Cran- 
berry Bog with four more, are for the teacher of Geography. What 
we Know about the Moon, with seven unusually clear half-tones from 
photographs, will be of value to classes in astronomy. The teacher 
of literature will find thirteen good portraits of living English and 


American authors, and the teacher of drawing fifteen pencil drawings 


by Carl Becker, more valuable as examples of his work than as models 
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for pupils to study. The color plates are, as usual, second rate. The 


best —the only two one could endure to look at often — are In Harbor 


by Clays, and La Marne by L’Hermitte. Read A Christmas Message, 


by Charles Wagner. 
Century 

A very rich number. Look first at the color plates on the cover, 
the frontispiece, at page 256, 262, 280and 298. Compare the first with 
the last. Rich coloring! is the involuntary exclamation as one looks 


at the cover: masterful handling! as one glances at the sketch by 


Winslow Homer. ‘The frontispiece provokes the phrase, daring com- 


position! the Sunset at Montclair, splendid atmospere! the Children 
of The Restoration, admirable drawing! Of the plate by Parrish one 
is inclined to say, How like him! Not among his best! What a noble 


tree! These plates well illustrate the range of the three tone process, 


from delicate, tlat tones to rich, deep varied color, from slight con- 
trasts to the most violent, from neutral colors to the most intense, in 
the same plate. Next compare three types of drawing: Boutet de 
Monvel’s, pp. 279-259 — delicate, accurate, without light and shade; 
Ivanowski’s, pp. 242-244,— bold, free, all light and shade, almost with- 
out line; and Mucha’s, pp. 215-224, combining line and light and 
shade —a line less delicate than Monvel’s, a chiaroscuro less intense 
than Ivanowski’s. Mucha’s originality is shown in his new designs 
for angel’s wings, pp. 215-219. Frank Chapman’s Flamingo City is 
an astonishing revelation of the beauty of ugliness. And what a 
photographic triumph! Compare the soft, rich tones and the sure 
drawing of Timothy Cole’s engraving of Cano’s Madonna, p. 240, with 
hazy uncertainties of the headpiece on p. 193, and the confused 
crudities of the plate on p. 245. The magazine contains an unusually 
good lot of Christmas reading, the very best article being Living up 
to Christianity, p. 313. 
Craftsman. 

The most important article in this number is Art in the Home 


and in the school, by Irene Sargent, emphasizing the need of a more 


educational School room decoration. Ruckstuhl’s Municipal Sculp- 
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ture from the American point of view is entertaining. It has the free 
unconventional forms of expression tabooed by the purist but loved 
by live men, and the effective massing of facts, generalizations and 
personal opinions laughed at by scientists but appreciated by every 
artist. His statements are backed by twelve plates from foreign 
cities. George Wharton James writes of Elbridge Ayer Burbank, a 
painter of Indian types, and of William Keith, a landscape painter of 
California, both unusually interesting men as Mr. James portrays 
them. From Ugliness to Beauty, by Gustave Stickley, is illustrated 
by a half-dozen interiors worth close comparison. Miss Irene Sar- 
gent writes admirably, of course, of Indian Basketry finding therein 
the very ‘‘ Sources of the Nile” of decorative art. Seventeen baskets 


are used as illustration. 


Chautauquan. 

The cover design of the December Chautauquan is excellent in 
color and form, except for an unfortunate minor error in the drawing 
of the candlesticks. The Reading Journey takes the traveler to 
Munich, The City on the Isar, Walter L. Hervey discusses Schooling 
in Country and in City, Thomas Whitney Surette writes of Mozart 


and His Music, and Miss Comstock describes the Evergreens. 


Country Life. 

The boldest magazine illustrations ever made, illustrations which 
justify the epithet “ stunning” are J. Horace McFarland’s for his article 
Christmas Fruits Where They Grow. As examples of three-tone 
printing they are of more than usual interest. (Compare them with 
those California ads. pp. 197-200). ‘The process is gradually coming 
to maturity. The Story of the Southern Evergreens by Caldwell the 
Woodsman, is of unusual value to teachers. House-Plants for Christ- 
mas by Agnes Huntington, superbly illustrated, and Christmas for 
Birds and Animals by A. Radclyfte Dugmore, are both full of sugges- 
tion for teachers. Christmas on an Orchard Farm by L. H. Bailey, 
Dad’s Kitchen Christmas by Holman F. Day, and An Amateur Santa 
Claus by Harry Leon Wilson, are all good reading. Boys and girls 
will enjoy The Joyous Sport of Skate-Sailing (Why not Skate-sails 
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as a problem in manual training?). The first four color plates in this 
number are poor, but the half-tones throughout are as usual, among 
the best published in magazines. 


Delineator 

The frontispiece is an eftective drawing by Allen True, A Christ- 
mas Festival of the Olden Times. A Kidnapped Santa Claus, by 
Frank Baum, is admirably illustrated by some pen drawings of marked 
originality by Fred. Richardson, pp. 986-989. ‘There are good Christ- 
mas stories, one of the best being that by F. Hopkinson Smith, ‘* Old 
Sunshine.” But the feature, from the art teacher’s point of view, is 
the Love Songs from the Wagner Operas illustrated by J. C. Leyen- 
decker. From title page to tailpiece there is not a commonplace line. 
What vigorous bodies! What a fearsome dragon! What ominous 
ravens! The color scheme is well thought out and well rendered by 
the printers, except in the borders which are muddy. 


Harper's. 

The leading article, in several senses, is Mark Twain's Saint Joan 
of Arc. Compare Howard Pyle’s rapt maiden before the heavenly 
visitors with Aunt Olivia, p. 135. Greater contrasts in handling 
could not easily be brought together. Or, compare the subdued rich- 
ness of color in Pyle’s Triumphal Entry into Rheims, with the bold 
strength of color in the Quilt picture, p. 133. Or, again, compare the 
reds of the Guards, p. 6, with those of the Quilter, p. 136. But how 


well each fits its story! 


Fine art means fine adjustments. Miss 
Green’s drawings for Felice are not quite so carefully made, but Broad 
Street, Philadelphia is cleverly managed, and the Chair of Judgment 
looks well in chocolate and cream. Compare Pyle’s plate, p. 62, with 
Hitchcock’s p. 40. After allowing for differences in subject—anda 
greater could hardly be imagined —study the drawing of chairs, still 
life, hands, faces, textures. Smedley’s color plates, pp. So and 82 
come out pretty well, the first very well. In Alice Barker Stephen’s 
drawings notice especially the face of Miss Letty, p. 99, the handsome 
gown, wrap and rug, p. 103, and the faces on p. 111. The best black 
and white in the book is Shannon’s portrait of A Lady, so wonder- 
fully interpreted in wood, by Henry, Wolf. 
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House Beautiful. 

The first article is upon the decorations by Frederic C. Bartlett in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Chicago. Miss Robie makes one 
wish to see that interior. Picturesque Old Houses in France are 
shown in five good half-tones and written up readably by Barr Ferree. 
In the Poor Taste of the Rich, the author, whoever he is, has struck 
an inexhaustible vein, and a most valuable product should come from 
working over this raw material. There is more real beauty in an old 
New England Kitchen than in nine out of ten palaces of the newly 
rich. Leon Volkmar contributes the third article in the practical 
crafts series, The Making of Pottery. Sadakichi Hartmann writes of 
Artistic Photography and Interior Decoration. There are some 
amusing elephantine (!) designs on pp. 26, 27 and one model elephant 
—the china one from Dresden. 


McClure’s. 


The cover decoration is perhaps the most beautiful of all the 
Christmas magazines. In spirit, in composition, in color, and in 
drawing, it is admirable. Turn trom it to the frontispiece, rapidly, 
several times and see how thin, and cheap and crude that drawing 
appears beside this rich and temperate harmony. Compare the three 
heads by Linson, pp. 127 and 135. Which is least successful? Which 
most successtul? Why? Do read His Journey to the Gates, by 
Marion Hill, and remember it, if you have anything to do with chil- 
dren. The illustrations by F. Y. Cory are good bits of pen work with 
the touches of color most skilfully added by the artist, but alas no? by 
the engraver. Just how well the engraver can do his work is illus- 
trated in the plates on pp. 153, 154, 157 and 160. The plate on p. 
153 is a good illustration of the simultaneous contrast of colors; the 
grays appear to be a delicate blue in contrast to the tint of orange. The 
tint used beneath the pen drawings, pp. 188 to 197, is just right to 
give richness to the sketches without making them obtrusive. The 
effect is best where the tint block fills the entire space, pp. 188-191. 
In One Hundred Masterpieces Mr. LaFarge discusses Allegories, under 
which he includes such pictures as Correggio’s Marriage of St. Cath- 
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erine, Botticelli’s Spring and Poussin’s Shepherds of Arcadia. The 
tint used in these illustrations is especially happy in effect. The 
plates appear like old engravings on hand made paper, well preserved. 
Sterner’s drawing, p. 211, is one of his very worst. If you happen to 
have a good portrait of Longfellow at hand, just compare it feature by 
feature with that of Rockefeller on p. 216. 


New England. 


The teacher of United States history will do well to read selec- 
tions from Worcester County Inventors to supplement the sketches of 
war heroes usually too prominent in our histories. Robert Treat 
Paine by Ralph Daval and Franklin Pierce by Grace Thompson, are 
other good bits of supplementary reading for the history class. The 
Dresden Gallery by Jean Oliver, is a good deal better than the illus- 
trations which accompany it. They are all, the whole eleven, too 
poor to be looked at. The first article in the magazine is Town Im- 
provement in Billerica, Mass. by Alice F. Spalding. The cover 
design is frightful. 


Outing. 

The cover has most unpleasant contrasts of color at short range, 
but seen across a room it is not too bad. The same might be said of 
the frontispiece. Russell, the West’s Cowboy Artist, is a character 
worth knowing. Charles Livingston Bull draws animals well, very 
well, but he places them, perhaps purposely, in protectively colored 
backgrounds, so to speak, backgrounds which attract more attention 
than the animals themselves. Northward with the Shore-bird Host is 
in Herbert Kk. Job’s best vein, and as usual, well illustrated by some 
of the author’s matchless photographs. The Gypsy of England, by 
Ralph D. Paine, is full of interest and splendidly illustrated. Caspar 
Whitney, by means of readable text and excellent photographs enables 
one to accompany Phra Ram on his Pilgrimage in Siam. Dan Beard 
tells of Some New Winter Camps and how to Build them, and John 
Burroughs wonders whether animals think. 
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Printing Art. 

The Manuscript Predecessors of Roman Types by Alfred W. 
Pollard is an interesting and adequately illustrated article. The rest 
of the volume is made up largely of plates. The best one, and one of 
the best ever printed in any magazine is An English Beauty, at p. 
206. A Spanish Galleon, by Lynn Bogue Hunt at p. 214 is a master- 
piece of composition. What a royal ship! But the sky is ‘‘ bloo” 
instead of blue. A little of the green of the water mixed with the 
blue of the sky would have improved the picture about 100 per cent. 
Among the illustrations from Children’s Books, the best are those on 
pp- 216, 218 (the first), 219 (the second), and 222. The designs on 
p- 224 are all bad for they make the frame more attractive than the 
picture. Some of the best pages for design and color are 187, 227, 233 
(right half), 245, and 257. There is a good holly border, p. 243, and 
some quaint Missal Initials on p. 238. 


Scribner's. 


This is the number for beautiful color plates. Begin with the 
fine halftone by Wyeth, p. 717, or by Yohn, p. 659, without color, 
yet suggesting color, so true are the values, pass to the delicately 
tinted halftone, p. 646, and turn thence to the somber frontispiece 
(Notice the gradation in the streak of sky between the columns). 
Now look at Sarah Stilwell’s drawing p. 713. How rich and warm 
that is after the cold dawn by Parrish! And lastly study the Scenes 
from Old Ballads, pp.. 681—688, first the title page, then King 
Estmere, then Robyn Hode, and lastly, and most delicate again, the 
charming Sir Cauline, These are the acme of magazine illustration 
thus far, in point of decorative coloring. Turn from this rosy May 
to the desolation and gloom of Taylor’s Ghosts, p, 731. Isn't that 
weird and shivery? Now return by way of Veronese, pp. 668—679, 
to real life as shown in the vigorous and effective pen sketches by 
Crosby, pp. 696—707. The Bronze Doors for the Boston Public 
Library (illustrated) are discussed by Russell Sturgis in The Field 
of Art. Don’t overlook the good solid pen drawing p. 764. That is 
a clever group. 
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St. Nicholas. 


A fine cover picture, good to trace and color. Fred Richardson’s 
illustrations for Queen Zixi are if possible better than Mr. Baum’s 
story. While in some cases the colors used by the printer are a bit 
obtrusive, nothing can obscure the fine free pen drawing. Notice 
the rendering of textures, p. 99, and of the foreground and the tree, 
p- 101, and of the black robes, p. 104. Mr. Richardson’s figures do 
not always stand securely on their feet, but that may be owing partly 
to the carelessness of the plate makers in trimming and blocking. 
A Message to Mother Goose by Ellen Manly is as clever as George 
Varian’s illustrations, every detail of which is worth studying. 
Charles H. Caflin, in the second paper on How to Study Pictures, 
compares DaVinci with Durer, and Raphael with Wohlgemuth, 
Durer’s master. Yankee Doodle and Miss Columbia by Commander 
Peary, are odd and amusing enough. Don’t overlook Margaret 
Johnson’s Nature Study, p. 153. It is fine art. The Practical Boy 
by Joseph H. Adams is rich in sensible suggestions for manual-arts 
work. There is a beautiful white squirrel on p. 169, a fair fox on p. 
114, and two real children on p. 119. 


Studio. 

Two artists, whose work is on exhibition in the Studio this 
month, cannot but delight every visitor. Richard Parkes Bonnington 
of England and Victor Gilsoul of Belgium. Can you think of any 
one picture which embodies more of the spirit of the medieval town 
at its best than Bonnington’s Street of the Great Clock, Rouen, (p, 
105.) Can you recall any picture which reflects more perfectly the 
brilliant softness and the peaceful glitter of a Flemish landscape than 
Gilsoul’s Camal as Evening Falls? (p. 119.) The work of Kaloman 
Moser, pp. 111—117, is rich in suggestion for high school students. 
Notice especially the thoroughly original and enimently sensible 
designs for cushion covers. Do not overlook the ingenious counter- 
change pattern, p. 114. Vernon Howe Bailey’s pencil drawings are 
somewhat harsh and spotty this month, but their handling is direct 
and admirable for young students to consider. The designs for 
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needlework, pp. 147—150, are not for children, neither are the designs 


by Walter Gilbert, pp. 165—170. The trowel, p. 169, is an abomina- 


tion. There are some admirable compositions among the Studio 
Talk, notably The Fisher, p. 176, and The Applewomen, p. 177. 
The German bedroom p. 182, is wholesome — not much like those in 


the best hotels in Germany! R. Harold Paget has an excellent article 
on the Capital at Richmond, Va., with eleven illustrations and Mr. 
Catlin writes of the bronze doors by French, for the Boston Public 


Library, in a spirit which other art critics would do well to emulate. 


World Today. 


The teachers of history will tind use tor Japan Celebrates her Vic- 
tories by John L. Dearing, with seven tinted half-tones, and for A. A. 
Berle’s Industrial Crisis in New England. Two articles of more than 
passing interest to the teacher of art are Sculpture and the Modern 
Spirit by Henry C. Payne, and Have we a True Portrait of Christ? by 
Franklin Johnson. The first contains prints from French’s noble 
Alma Mater, and his victorious Washington, from Donoghue’s 
Sophocles and from St. Gaudens’ Puritan. Johnson’s article is illus- 
trated by twelve half-tones and two line engravings trom famous 
‘* portraits” of Christ including that from the catacombs, and from 
the early mosaics. The most beautiful thing in the magazine is the 
portrait of Countess Gray, wite of the new Governor-General of 
Canada. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Outlook for December 3d has an article on Christmas Carols 
and Customs by H. A. Krehbiel, with two pictures by W. Benda, and 
line decorations by Edward Edwards. The drawing teacher will be 
glad to have Mr. Mottat’s all too brief article on Maxfield Parrish and 


his work, with two illustrations. 


Masters in Art for December is upon Copley and his work. It is 


admirable in make-up and faultless in presswork, as usual. 
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Everybody's contains an attractive series of drawings—tinted 
half-tones from crayon originals—by Emilie Benson Knipe, entitled 
Girls and Boys. The children all seem to have been posed for the 
occasion, otherwise the drawings are pretty good (except the boy on 
p-731 who has no thighs to speak of. The subjects are pleasing and 
the composition is not bad. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal has the worst cover design of the 
season. A Liberty Bell, crack and all, made of everlasting flowers 
dyed red, slung up to nothing by an impossible necktie, violates every 
canon of good taste and every principle of design. The First Lesson 
by Jessie Wilcox Smith is a refreshing sight, after that cover. W. L. 
Taylor’s Home-Keeping Hearts are Happiest, is not only a masterpiece 
in values, but a good lesson in interior furnishing which those who 
usually contribute ‘‘interiors ” to the Ladies’ Home Journal would do 
well to lay to heart. Van Dyke’s Christmas Prayer for the Home 
ought to become a part of the liturgy of every household every 
Christmas. 


The World’s Work for December contains a profusely illustrated 
article, An Inside View of Philippine Life, by Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, 
which will be welcomed by every teacher of history and geography, 
and an article on the Universal Spirit of Christmas, which will be 
welcomed by everybody. 


The Christmas Bookman contains twelve full page plates from 
Tissot’s latest series of pictures illustrating, as the author might say, 
realizing the old testament. They are vividly realistic. Seven of 
Walter Hale’s drawings for a_new edition of Irving’s Alhambra are 
reproduced in black and two colors. It is astonishing to see what an 
artist can do with a black pencil a red one and a blue one. The first 
plate is the best. 

In the December Perry Magazine Miss Irene Weir writes of The 
Christmas Festival, tracing its origines and recounting its observances 
with characteristic enthusiasm and good sense. Miss Maude B. 
Dutton tells about Bouguereau and his works. 
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bg The ever-recurring regret of the editor is that these reviews 
come too late to be of greatest service to teachers. Especially poig- 
nant is the regret at Christmas time. The Christmas season in 
schools is three weeks past when the January number appears. But 
perhaps a review of the magazines will be of service in recalling 
more vividly the experiences which will furnish the subjects for illus- 
trative drawings by the primary children this month. Moreover, 
this January number if remembered and used next December will 
enable the teacher to lay her hand on good Christmas material as 


early in the month as she wishes. 
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GAIN, a Happy New Year to you all. Given 
under our hand this thirty-first day of De- 
cember, in the year of the world without number, 
but of the emancipation of man the nineteen hun- 
dred and fourth. And it is on a Saturday that 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 
But while the unburied year is yet with us let us 
recall the good it has brought us, and lay to heart 
the lesson of its life. 


q After all has been said the best it brought us 
was health and love and work. Perhaps your 
measure of these was scant. Whose fault was it? 
Surely not His who giveth us richly all things to 
enjoy. 

I know not how it is with other men, 

Whom I but guess deciphering myself, 
but if I am nervous and sleepless and blind with 
headache, I have been over-working and under- 
exercising and running short of sleep. If I have 
not my share of love I have not been doing my 
share of loving, and if I am out of work it is be- 
cause I am inefficient. ‘‘ Not always;’’ you pro- 


test. Yes, always, in my case. I am not speaking 
for you, upon whom by that inexorable law, itself 
beneficent, the sins of three or four generations of 
fathers have been visited (there is hope, even for 
you); I am speaking for myself, and yet at this 
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very moment I hear Uriel’s voice from his cham- 
ber in the sun, ‘‘ To believe that what is true for 
you in your heart of hearts is true for all the 
world, that is genius.’’ I cannot believe it for all 
the world and therefore I am not a genius; but I 
do believe that if we behave ourselves we shall 
find little to blame God for and be able to shout 
with the immortal Denys, Le diable est mort! 


@ Saturday night. The day and the week and the 
year go out together. We start square and fair in 
the morning. Let us make three good resolutions. 
I cannot make them for you, but I can make them 
for myself: 

I will seek health and pursue it. 

I will love only truth, beauty and goodness. 

I will serve my fellow men 

So help me, God. 


q@ Now let us start the new year with our face 
toward the morning. The school work this month 
is to deal largely with graphic expression, repre- 
sentation, model and object drawing, call it what 
you will, it is usually bitter enough by any name. 
It is bitter because we make it so. Did you ever 
know a person who could draw who didn’t love to 
draw? Do not little children love to draw, love 
people who can draw, and love pictures? The 
slough of despond into which they plunge the first 
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year in school is one we have created through 
ignorance. Nor do we yet know enough to wholly 
drain the slough and grow all manner of pleasant 
fruits there instead of slime, but we know more than 
we did once, thanks to Darwin and Preyer, Stan- 
ley Hall, Sully and the rest. 


@ We know that free expression in color must 
come first; that the teacher must guide that ex- 
pression into larger truth and beauty; that general 
appearance is more fundamental than detail; that 
the study of proportions must precede the study of 
foreshortening and convergence; and that rules of 
perspective have no place before the high school. 
We know also that little children do not and can- 
not draw from objects,—they simply note ideas 
about objects ; that they imitate closely long before 
they can follow an argument; that accuracy is not 
to be expected for many a long day; and that hab- 
its are more potent than rules and regulations. 
These are some of the considerations prerequisite 
to success in planning and teaching a course in 
representation. 


@ Moreover, experience in teaching has taught us, 

at last, that interest effects results; that no one 

can learn to draw by erasing; that ten efforts to 

see truly are better than one effort to finish per- 

fectly; that the child’s mental image cannot be 
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perfected by simply correcting his drawing; that 
strings and angles and pencil measurements and 
all such helps are no helps to children; and that 
the one and only test of correctness is, does the 
drawing look like the thing drawn ? 


@ Here are two or three secrets of success: Lead 
instead of drive; make a drawing yourself and let 
the children see how you do it; let them imitate 
your method rather than copy your drawing. Se- 
lect subjects vitally related to the life and interests 
of the children, subjects suggested by their recent 
experiences and by their studies in school. Select 
always the most appropriate kind of paper and the 
most promising medium of expression; don’t think 
of using a black pencil or ink for little Red Riding- 
hood, or anything but ink for old Jim Crow; rough 
paper and chalk rubbed with the finger will make 
feathers, so never draw soft feathered things with 
a hard point. Teach a child what to look for be- 
fore you command him to see. Teach one thing at 
a time; if you are teaching proportion, don’t harp 
on quality of line. In the lower grades use the 
object only as an ultimate authority in case of 
doubt, and then only for the moment; in the upper 
grades do not attempt to teach object drawing un- 
less the objects are present. Eternal practice in 
drawing (not in erasing) is the price of abilty to draw. 
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@ The primary teachers will find the article on 
paper cutting by Miss Wills, helpfully suggestive. 
Grammar teachers will find Hogarth’s drawing, 
sent us by Mr. Hunter Boyd, Waweig, N. B., 
more valuable as a means of securing intelligent 
effort on the part of their pupils, than a thousand 
and one scoldings. High school teachers will 
welcome Miss Norton’s article as a reviver of 
interest, and a new device for securing the good 
old results so hard to get. 


@ In some schools Calendars must be made at 
New Year's, of course. Several examples of calen- 
dars made last year are reproduced herewith, two 
from a Kindergarten, one from a primary grade and 
two from grammar grades. The Renfrew School 
calendar is a type worth considering. If a good 
calendar design is secured through competition by 
upper grade pupils, made from the successful draw- 
ing, published by the school, and sold to the town’s 
people, a considerable sum of money may be real- 
ized for use in the school as circumstances may 
require, — for school room decoration, for reference 
material, for things the school committee will not 
supply. 


@ The article on Hooked Rugs by Miss Mendum, 

recalls the splendid work of Mrs. Albee whose 

Abnakee Rugs have given her an international repu- 
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tation. Her little book will be found in our School 
Library. Mrs. Albee can furnish frames for a 
dollar, a book for fifty cents, and all materials and 
dyes required at very reasonable prices. 


q@ A second impression of the Berne Congress is 
given this month. I wanted you to have a stereo- 
scopic view of it. By the way, do you know of 
the wonderful Parallax Stereograms made by the 
Ives Process Company, 550 W. 25th Street, New 
York. The principles of stereoscopic vision were 
never more admirably demonstrated. The inventor 
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is Mr. Frederic Eugene Ives, a man to be held in 
everlasting remembrance, for to him we owe the 
half-tone photo-engraving process, an _ invention 
which has done for art what printing did for liter- 
ature. 


@ The November Bulletin of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts announces a new Velasquez recently 
acquired, a full-length portrait of Philip IV of 
Spain. In composition it is notable as an illustra- 
tion of the Greek division of space, the balance of 
attractions above the geometric center, and the 
subordination of parts to the center of interest. Of 
course it is superbly drawn. The October Bulletin 
of the Detroit Museum of Art contains half-tones 
of Richards’ Evangeline, Rehn’s Missing Vessel, 
and The Girl in Pink by J. W. Gies. A most 
generous announcement appears on the first page: 
‘*Schools, study clubs and societies of a literary 
character may secure objects for illustration from 
any department by applying at the director’s office, 
providing they can be transported without fear of 
breakage.’’ This Museum, with its exhibits, its 
lectures and its Sunday Talks, is one of the most 
aggressively useful in the country. The Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago, is another live institution. It has 
probably done more than any other museum in the 
country to introduce the work of promising young 
artists to the public. Its art school is large and 
productive. Teachers in its vicinity should avail 
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themselves of privileges offered by its splendid 
lecture courses and exhibitions. 


q If you need lantern slides to illustrate any phase 
of town or village improvement apply to the Amer- 
ican Civic Association, North American Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Association is a bureau of 
information on all subjects pertaining to a finer 
civic life. 


@ Supervisors and teachers can now secure the 
best of instruction in drawing, water color, compo- 
sition, design and correlated work from Mrs. Mary 
B. Jones, 24 Florence St. Malden, Mass. 


q If you are a Supervisor of Drawing and want a 
sample bottle of the best India ink you ever heard 
of send a couple of stamps to Mr. Henry L. Falco, 
643 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. His waterproof 
ink is impenetrable to light as well. as water, does 
not granulate, and dries a velvety jet black. 


q@ Our monthly prize contests have stimulated 
interest and awakened response in many a school. 
They have been a good preparation for the more 
renumerative contest announced among the adver- 
tisements this month by Binney & Smith Company, 
whose ‘‘Crayola’”’ received a gold medal at St. Louis. 
The results which are being produced by the use 
of this crayon are of surprising excellence. 
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NOVEMBER COMPETITION 


DESIGN 


AWARDS 
First Prize, $5. 
Casper Dickerson, a Rug, Grade IV, Seattle, Wash. 


Second Prize, $3, each. 


Carrye Hoffman, Rhythmic plant form, Grade IX, Everett, Mass. 


Emma Brady, Thanksgiving Souvenir, Grade IV, Rye, N. Y. 


Third Prize, School Arts Book for a year. 


Malvern Johnson, Plaid transparency, Grade V, Brookville, Pa. 


Lawrence H. Bailey, Design sheet, Grade VII, Scituate, Mass. 
Harold Weber, Rug, Grade IV, Everett, Mass. 

Emily Trump, Bowl, Grade VII, Ashbourne, Pa. 

Olive Cox, Rhythmic plant form, Grade IX, Everett, Mass. 


Fourth Prize, Packet of Ornamental Initials. 
Joseph Ahearn, Grade V, Everett, Mass. 
Roy Brisbin, Grade VIII, Everett, Mass. 
Hazel Brown, Grade VIII, Hopedale, Mass. 
Raymond Hill, Grade IX, Uxbridge, Mass. 
William H. McCormick, Grade VII, Ashbourne, Pa. 
Wilma Nash, Grade VI, Washington, D. C. 
Willie Reardon, Grade IV, Rye, N. Y. 
Harold Redmond, Grade IV, Augusta, Maine. 
Florence Smith, Grade III, Seattle, Wash. 
Hortensia Wolff, Grade IV, Seattle, Wash. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


Roberta Adamson, Everett. Emily E. Litchfield, Scituate. 
Mary Ahearn, Everett. Sadie Miller, Hopedale. 

Signa E. Anderson, Princeton, Ill. Hortence Moore, Princeton, Ill. 
Hazel Brown, Hopedale. Hannah Moriarty, Rye, N. Y. 
Willow Coffman, Seattle, Wash. Robert Nash, Washington, D. C. 
Alden S. Cook, North Scituate. Everett Nutting, Augusta, Me. 
John C. Costello, Augusta, Me. James Penny, Seattle, Wash. 
James Davison, Everett. Bessie Peterson, Everett. 

Elsie Delay, Princeton, IIl. Jay Phillips, Ashbourne, Pa. 
Elvie Drake, Augusta, Maine. Ernest Snow, Everett. 

Raymond E. Dumett,Seattle, Wash. Percy D.Spaulding,North Scituate 
Mattie Eberly, Princeton, III. Estella Stafford, Hopedale. 
Matthew Gosbee, Everett. Mildred Thomas, Rye, N. Y. 
Fred Harding, Brookville, Pa. Lucy E. Walker, Scituate. 


Christian Van Horn, Washington, D. C. 


The November Outline called for various forms of work which 
may be grouped under the general topic Elementary Design. The 
sheets submitted, while coming from about as many states as usual, 
were fewer in number owing, evidently, to a more careful sifting at 
home. 

As a whole the work was not so good, technically, as that sub- 
mitted last month, therefore the list of those receiving honorable 
mention is not solong. But, on the other hand, a most commendable 
variety appeared in the working out of the problems given in the 
Outline, notably in connection with Balance, and the kinds of surface 
patterns. The Thanksgiving souvenirs, however, were surprisingly 
monotonous in character. 

Elementary Design is a subject which demands more attention 
on the part of teachers and more practice on the part of pupils. Its 
aim is beauty,—beauty of space relations, of shapes, of colors, and of 
technique. Possibly the Outline was too technical and ill adapted to 
the grades. Another time we must all do better. 

In one respect perfection was attained in November. Every 
drawing was properly endorsed on the back. Some prize winners 
have not received the awards promptly. In most cases this is owing 
to insufficient address. Do not forget to give street and number as 
well as name of school, town and state. 
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THE MISSION 
OF THE ARTIST 


What is the Artist’s duty? 
His work, however wrought, 
Shape, color, word, or tone, 
Is to make better known 
(Himself divinely taught), 
To praise and celebrate, 
Because his love is great, 
The lovely miracle 

Of Universal Beauty. 


His wondrous magic brings 
The mystery of things; 

It gives dead substance wings; 
It shows in little, much; 

And by an artful touch, 

His work, however small, 
Conveys the hint of all. 
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